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Three cutting knives or blades are ranged in a 
circular form, and made to rotate by motion of a 
wheel; and the apex of the loaf of sugar being in- 
troduced into the cavity between these blades, the 
surface is shaved or sheared on, leaving the loaf 
clean and smooth. Some of the larger and coars- 
er lumps are not treated in this careful manner; 
but the damp apex is merely chopped off, leaving 
the lump as a truncated cone. The operation of 
shearing the surface of the loaves is termed ‘‘turn- 
ing-off;”” and the waste sugar obtained thereby is 
melted and clarified, and converted into the fine, 
clear solution which is poured on the sugar for the 
purpose of washing. 

After the loaves have been left several hours; 
ranged over the floors of large rooms, they are ta- 
ken up one by one, wrapped in paper, and placed 
in an oven, or “‘stoving-room.”? The temperature 
maintained in this oven isabout 140°. The loaves 
of sugar remain until they are thoroughly dried; 
after which they are taken out and wrapped in blue 

r, in which state they are finished and offered 
or sale. 





An extraordinary quantity of pipes and tubes of 
various sizes, traverse a sugar-refinery in every di- 
rection, Some convey water from the well to the 
top of the building; others reconvey it to cisterns 
and pans in different parts; some conduct steam 
from the large boilers to the blow-up cisterns, to 
the pans, to the heaters, to the ovens or stoving- 
rooms, and to other parts, while another series 
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convey the sugar from vessel to vessel, in differ- 
ent stages of their progress. 

Thus have we gone rapidly over the routine of 
processes by which brown sugar is refined, and 
presented in the state of white crystalline sugar. 
in considering the advantages which result from 
any improvement in machinery or manufacturing 
processes, the first consideration generally is, how 
far the manufacturer is benefitted thereby. But it 
is by no means unimportant to carry our inquir- 
ies beyond this point, and see in what way the im- 
provements influence the retail purchaser. With 
regard to the refining of sugar, it is found that 
this refining is as perfectly effected by one series 
of processes under the modern system, as by the 
double series formerly; and the effect to the pub- 
lic is shown thus, that whatever be the price of 
brown sugar, (and the fluctuation in this price in- 
volve political considerations which we do not wish 
to discuss in this place, ) the price of refined sugar 
is only now about twenty percent. greater, where- 
as in former times it amounted to forty per cent. 

We may here, perhaps, briefly explain the 
mode of reducing sugar to the state called sugar- 
candy. The process is not conducted at sugar- 
refineries, but is nearly as follows: When the 
cane juice has been clarified and boiled, it is plac- 
ed in old moulds, having their lower ends stopped 
with linen, and crossed at intervals with strings or 
small twigs, to retain the sugar as it crystallizes. 
The moulds are then placed in a cool place, and 
in proportion as the syrup cools, crystals are form- 
ed. In about nine or ten days the moulds are car- 
ried to the stove and placed in pots, and a small 
aperture made, through which the syrup can 
drop slowly. When the syrup has drained off, 
and the crystals of sugar-candy are become 
dry, the moulds are taked from the stove and bro- 
ken in pieces to disengage the sugar, which ad- 
heres strongly to the sides of the moulds. By 
previously tinging the syrup with cochineal or 
some other coloring subsance, the candy may be 
made to assume any desired hue. The arrange- 
ment of the utensils used in this process is general- 
ly somewhat as follows: A stove is set apart, the 
entrance into whick is on the ground floor, as near 
as possible to the pans; the top is generally from 
ten to fourteen feet above the ground, and covered 
like the top or crown of an oven. Beams are fas- 
tened into the wall, ata distance of about twenty- 
six inches from each other, and sufficient to bear 
a very heavy weight, upon which strong planks 
are laid when wanted. The candy pots are placed 
upon the planks, and remain there till the process 
is finished. . The pots are generally made of thin 
copper, without feet, and are perforated round the 
lower part with numerous holes, the purpose of 
which is this: A coarse white thread is drawn by 
a needle through a hole in one side of the pot, car- 
ried across to a similar hole in the other side, 
brought back again thruugh a third hole; and so 
backward and forward, till the lower part of the 
pot is traversed by several lines or threads; after 
which the holes are stopped. Each string forms 
a nucleus; round which the candy crystallizes; an 
effect which used furmerly to be produced by the 
use of small twigs. 





**GO IT, SCIENCE!” 





The editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine is in 
the habit of serving up, monthly, a variety of spicy 
and pleasant dishes for the literary tastes of the lo- 
vers of the piquant and agreeable, under the head 
of ‘“*The Editor’s Table;”? and such an excellent 
caterer he proves himself to be that whenever ‘‘Old 
Knick” pays his monthly visits, the table com- 
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mands the first attention. Of the savory and racy 
character of the feast it is impossible to give any 
idea, nothing short of the table itself can do so; 
but the following morsel, taken from the table for 
December, will serve to give the reader a taste of 
the “‘ fat things.” It is from a “‘table’’ notice of 
Hood’s Comic Annual for 1843, and, as it is in re- 
lation to divers and airstonishing discoveries in 
the science of locomotion, it will serve as a sort of 
supplement to our article of a week or two since, 
entitled the ‘‘ Progress of Invention’? : 

The gems of “The Comic’s”’ pictures are “Science 
under Divers’ Forms,’ and *‘ Air-um Scare-um Tra- 
veling.”? The first represents a sub-marine steamer, 
“in the green chambers of the middle sea,’’ in the 
shape of a huge, bulbous, sharp nosed sea monster, 
with a very bright light from its bow, and from a row 
of windows in its sides, streaming toward the surface 
of the ocean. The vast fish-craft has a couple of an- 
chors out at its ear holes, and the stroke from the en. 
gine by which its fires are navigated ascends from a 
small Vesuvius on its back. It is sailing very deep 
down, just escaping the wrecks of vessels and ‘‘all 
slimy, creeping things,” not forgetting whales, mer- 
maids, and the like, which seem half frightened out 
of their element, by the nondescript animal that 
‘‘comes in such a questionable shape,” to invade their 
ancient domain. A letter from a passenger gives a 
brief account of the voyage. ‘Here we are,’’ he 
writes, ‘“‘at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay, where 
we intend to sleep one night, for the purpose of test- 
ing the bed of the ocean, which consists, as you are 
aware, of several sheets of water and plenty of wet 
blankets, with billows on the top of it. We met on 
our way with some very odd fish, who stared rather 
rudely in at our cabin windows; and a party of lob- 
sters looked exceedingly black as we passed very 
near to them. You are aware that a company is 
forming for the purpose of turning the tide of emigra- 
tion toward the bottom of the sea ; and if people can 
live under water, they ought not, from mere motives 
of pride, to be above it. There will of course be 
some difficulty in dealing with the natives; but we 
have taken the precaution to treat with an influential 
oyster, who, however, keeps extremely close, and if 
he will not manifest a little more openness, it is fear- 
ed that war ‘to the knife’ must be resorted to.” The 
passengers followed the plan of all judicious navigat- 
ors, and endeavored to propitiate the various fish by 
trifling but appropriate presents, such as ‘“‘distribut- 
ing copies of Crabbe and Shelley to the crustaceous 
residents,” etc. The writer closes in a hurry, as he 
is about to join inan ‘ excursion to the extensive 
locker of Davy Jones, Esquire.” ‘‘Air-um Scare-um 
Traveling” represents the air-station of the “Original 
Fly-Balloon,” at the top of the London Monument. 
Balloon steamers are “up” for Pekin and Canton, 
Paris and Mont Blanc, (“ to eat ice cream, returning 
the same day;) and a man with a carpet bag and a 
Paul Pry umbrella is hailing vociferously from his 
dizzy station a balloon boat whose “sail broad vans” 
have just begun to propel it toward its distant port. 
Some of the suburban steeples rise far below, with 
large tradesmen’s hand bills suspended at their sides, 
to arrest the attention of the aerial passengers. 


Not less ‘“‘rich’’ is the ‘‘notice in the November 
number, to a correspondent (an aerial one?) who 
had furuished an article on ‘“‘Descending in the 
Scale of Existences.” Says the editor, ‘this ar- 
ticle is a great deal too long, and slightly impro- 
bable in some of its assertions. We are glad to 
be made aware that ‘ skeeters’ and other vermin 
know how good it is to be annoyed ‘in their line;’ 
that 

‘Fleas have other fleas to bite ’em, 
And so go on ad infinitum !’ 

«« Pardon us, dear reader, for jumping from one 

thing to another, (like our subject, a murrain on 
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him!) but, * speaking of fleas,’ we have lately 
seen a complaint made by some grumbling John 
Bull that this insect had a good deal more propor- 
tional force than it ought to have, or, if otherwise, 
that great injustice had been done to us ‘ humans’ 
by giving us so little. Assuming, forexample, that 
a flea weighs a grain, which is something above 
its real weigut, and that it is able to clear an inch 
and a half at a spring, a man of one hundred and 
fifty pounds weight ought, by the same rule, to be 
able to make a spring over a space of twelve thou- 
sand eight hundred miles, and consequently to 
leap with ease from New York to Cochin China, 
or round the world in two jumps. There would | 
be slight trouble in jumping at any conclusion | 
with such power as this; but in relation to ‘fleas’ | 
and ‘ skeeters’—oh Lord!” 


We will conclude by extracting one more arti- | 
cle from the editor’s table, and which we can as- 
sure our readers is very necessary to all editors, 


tables, thereto we can testify. After assuring the | 
public that the generally received opinion that to! 
offer to pay or even fo pay the publisher for his | 
newspaper or periodical would not be considered | 
an insult, [we are seldom insulted in this manner, ] | 
and also that they—the publishers and editor—| 
could bear to see a bank note, (supposing the bank | 
to be solvent,) a little fluttered by the air, or to) 
hear a gold piece riug loudly upon the counter, 
without having their nerves shocked. After as-| 
suring the public of these facts, he goes on— 


The singular apathy which pervades the public) 
mind upon the subject of the claims of publishers | 
would not press so heavily upon us, in its conse- 
quences, if it were extended to other departments of 
productive industry. But the moment we appear in 
the relation of consumers, we find ourselves to be the 
solitary exception to a stern general rule. Should | 
we, on some bright morning, go to our tailor and in- | 
vite him to make us a coat for the honor and glory of | 
the thing, he wouid very good naturedly but very de- | 
cidedly shake his head at our proposal. If we should 
say to the baker, “‘you will supply us with bread for 
the next quarter on principles of general benevolence 
and universal philanthropy,” we should gain nothing 
but experience by our motion. Should we propose to 
the butcher to furnish us with juicy joints for a sea- 
son upon no other ground than that he had them and 
we wanted them, we should certainly escape all the 
penalties, moral and physical, denounced.upon flesh 
eaters. Or, to bring the matter more directly home, 
should we go to our paper maker and say to him, 
““we want so many reams of paper for the next 
Knickersocker [State Mecnanic]: you will not 
be paid; but then it hasa great many subscribers, 
and you will have the satisfaction of contributing to 
the entertainment and instruction of a large multi- 
tude;” or should we say to the printer, ‘‘ you will 
print so many copies, and receive your compensation 
in the consciousness of the good you are doing by the 
diffusion of knowledge;” or should we go toa clever 
contributor and tell him that we were in need of some 
ten pages of very choice matter, which shall be at 
once witty, sound, learned and graceful, and for this 
wear and tear of his brains he should have no other 
quid pro - than the proud thought of the many wise 
and good men and lovely women that would hang 
with delight over his periods; should this be our lan- 
guage, directly or indirectly, what would be the re- 
sult? Certainly not the getting out of our next num- 

r. 








We are well aware that to pay a publisher is re. 
garded as a sort of wild ienti thing 
like returning a borrowed umbrella; and that a man 
who does either would hardly be considered, in legal 
“rs ‘fof sound and disposing mind and memory.” 

ut there is no form of eccentricity more pardonable 
than the eccentricity of virtue. It may well be in- 
quired whether the joke of not paying for periodicals 
has not been carried too far, whether it has not be- 
come somewhat stale, flatand prosaic? Would it 
not be well to reverse the spell and try the other path? 
This is the age of changes and reforms. Men are 
tired of the old and clamoring for the new. In me- 
dicine, in politics, in social habits, the whirl of revo- 





| his race. 





lution is going on. Let us introduce the spirit of re. 


form into the relations of publishers and subscribers 
generally, and let it begin with the [New York STATE 
Mecuanic] KnickersocKer MaGazine. We invite 
our delinquent subscribers to form themselves into an 
association, the first principle of which shall be to 
pay up all their arrears, and the second, never to al- 
low any delinquencies hereafter to gather against 
their names. Let them try this new sensation of 
feeling that they owe their publisher nothing. 


Them ’s our sentiments, ’zactly! 





COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG. 





BY HORACE GREELY. 





Three millions of youth, between the ages of six 
and twenty-one, are now rapidly coming forward, 
to take rank as the future husbands and fathers, le- 
gislators and divines, instructors aud governors, 
politicians and voters, capitalists and laborers, ar- 
tisans and cultivators, of this vast country, whose 
destinies are even yet so faintly imaged, much less 

eveloped. Not one is so humble that he will not 
certainly exert an influence—it may be an im- 
mense and imperishable influence—on the happi- 
ness and elevation of his country and his race. 
The humblest cottage maiden, now toiling thank- 
fully as the household servant of some proud fa- 
mily, by whom she is regarded as nobody, may 
yet be the mother of a future president; or, nobler 
still, of some unaspiring but God-directed man, 
who, as a teacher of righteousness, an ameliator of 
human suffering, a successful reprover of wrong, 
sensuality or selfishness, may leave his impress on 
the annals of the world as a lover and a server of 
Nearly all our now eminent men, po- 
litically—Jackson, Clay, Van Buren, etc., were 
not merely of poor and humble parentage, but left 
orphans in early life, and jhus deprived of the sup- 
port and counsel which seems most eminently ne- 
cessary to success in the world’s rugged ways. 

In the higher walks of genuine usefulness, the 
proportion of those enjoying no advantages of fa- 
mily influence or hereditary wealth, who attain the 
loftiest eminence, is very great. Call to mind the 
first twenty names that occur to you of men dis- 
tinguished for ability, energy, philanthropy, or 
lofty achievement, and generally three-fourths of 
them will be those of men born in obscurity and 
dependence. 

All literature is full of anecdotes illustrative of 
these encouraging truths; a single fact now occurs 
to me which I have never seen recorded: I have 
often worshipped in a Baptist meeting house in Ver- 
mont, whereon, at its construction, some thirty 
years since, a studious and exemplary young man 
was for some time employed as a carpenter, who 
afterward qualified himself and entered upon the 
responsibilities of the Christian ministry. That 
young man was Jared Sparks, since editor of the 
North American Review, of Washington’s volu- 
minous writings, &c., and now recognized as one 
of the foremost scholars, historians and critics in 
America. 

I propose here to set forth a few important max- 
ims for the guidance and encouragement of those 
youth who will hearken to me—maxims based on 
my own immature experience and observation, but 
which have doubtless in substance been propound- 
ed and enforced by older and wiser men long ago 
and often. Still, as they do not yet appear to have 
exerted their full and proper effect on the ripening 
a of = country —as nds on thousands 
are toilsomely, painfully struggling forward in the 
race for oudiien enh the ayy palpable ce- 
fiance of their scope and spirit—I will hope that 
their presentation at this time cannot be without 
some effect on at least a few expanding minds. 
They are as follows: 

I. Avoid the common error of esteeming a col- 
lege education nece to usefulness or emin- 
ence in life. Such an education may be desirable 
and beneficial—to many it doubtless isso. But 
Greek and Latir are not real knowledge; they 
are only the means of acquiring such knowledge ; 
there have been great, and wise, and surpassing 
useful men, in alleges, who knew no language but 
their mother tongue. Beside, in our day the trea- 
sures of antient and contemporary foreign litera- 








ture are brought home to every man’s door by 
translations, which embody the substance if they 
do not exhibit all the beauties of the originals. If 
your circumstances in life enable you to enjoy the 
advantages of a college education, do not neglect 
them—above all, do not misimprove them. But, 
if your lot be ditferent, waste no time in idle repin- 
ing, in humiliating beggary. The stern, self re- 
specting independence of your own soul is worth 
whole shelves of classics. All men cannot and 
need not be college bred—not even those who are 
born to instruct and improve their kind. You can 
never be justly deemed ignorant, or your acquire- 
ments contemptible, if you embrace and fully im- 
prove the opportunities which are fairly offered 


ou. 

. II. Avoid likewise the kindred and pernicious 
error that you must have a profession—must be a 
clergyman, lawyer, doctor, or something of the 
sort—in order to be influential, useful, respected— 
or, to state the case in its best aspect, that you 
may lead an intellectual life. Nothing of the kind 
is necessary—very far fromit. If your tendencies 
are intellectual—if you love knowledge, wisdom, 
virtue, for themselves—you will grow in them, 
whether you earn your bread by a profession, a 
trade, or by tilling the ground. Nay, it may be 
doubted whether the farmer or mechanic who de- 
votes his leisure hours to intellectual pursuits from 
a pure love of them has not some advantages there- 
in over the professional man. He comes to his 
book at evening with his head clear and his mental 
appetite sharpened by the manual labors, taxing 
lightly the spirit or brain; while the lawyer, who 
has been running over dry old books for precedents, 
the doctor, who has been racking his wits fora 
remedy adapted to some new modification of dis- 
ease, or the divine who, immured in his closet, has 
been busy preparing his next sermon, may well 
approach the evening volume with senses jaded and 
palled. There are few men, and perhaps fewer 
women, who do not spend uselessly in sleep, or 
play, or frivolous employments, more time than 
would required to render them at thirty well 
versed in history, philosophy, ethics, as well as 
physical sciences, &c. 

III. Neither is an advantageous location essen- 
tial to the prosecution of ennobling studies, or to 
an intellectual life; on this point misapprehension 
is very prevalent and very pernicious. A youth 
born in some rural or but thinly settled district, 
where books are few and unfit, and the means of 
intellectual culture apparently scanty, feels within 
him the spirit of inquiry, a craving to acquire and 
to know aspirations for an intellectual condition 
above the dead level around him. At once he 
jumps to the conclusivn that a change of place is 
necessary to the satisfaction of his desires—that he 
must resort, if not to the university or the semi- 
nary, at least to the city or village. He fancies he 
must alter his whole manner of life—that a per- 
sistance in manual labor is unsuited to, if not ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the aspirations awaken- 
ed within him—that he mustbecome, if not an au- 
thor, a professor, a lawyer, at least a merchant, or 
follower of some calling unlike that of his fathers. 

Wrapped in this delusion he betakes himself to 

the city’s dusty ways, where sooner or later the na- 
ture and extent of his mistake breaks upon him. 
If he finds satisfactory employment and is prospet- 
ed in the way of life which he prefers, the cares 
and demands of business almost constrain him to 
relinquish those pursuits for which he abandoned 
his more quiet and natural life. If he is less fortu- 
nate, anxieties for the morrow, a constant and dif- 
ficult struggle for the means of creditable sub- 
sistence, and to avoid becoming a burthen or a de- 
triment to others who have trusted or endeavored 
to sustain him, these crowd out of being the 
thought or the hope of mental culture and advance- 
ment. Nay, more, and worse—in the tumultuous 
strife of business and money-getting, whether 
successful or otherwise, the very desire of irtel- 
lectual elevation is too often stifled or great; en- 
feebled, and that death of the soul ensues in which 
satisfaction of the physical appetite becomes the 
aim of life—the man is sunk in the capitalist or 
trader, and the gathering of shining dust made the 
great end of his being. 
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But what shall the youth do who finds his means | men, and altogether constituted the general Court. |and what of permanent benefit, and hold fast that 


of intellectual culture inadequate to his wants? 
I hesitate not to say that he should cre aTE more 
and better just where he is. Not that I would 
have him reject any real opportunity or proffer of 


In this originated 
tem of New England. The Representatives and | 
Assistants met in common, and the Governor pre- 
sided; but occasionally altercations arose between | 


the present representative sys- | which is guod! 





Apvice To Parents.—There is nothing so 


destructive to the morals, and, we may add, to the 


increased facilities which may open before him. | them, and finally, while gravely discussing a case | peace of any community, as the neglect of parents, 
I will not say that he should not accept a univer-| presented by a poor woman for the recovery of a | rich or poor, to teach their sons the importance of 
sity education, the means of studying for a pro-| pig, the breach became so wide that ail attempts being early engaged in some active yr Bp 


fession, if such should eome fairly in his way, and | 


to heal it were in vain, and the controversy ended 


Nothing is more detestable in our eye 1 


an to see 


be seconded by his own inclination. But I do in- | in a separation of the assistants from the represen- |@ healthy, good looking youth, breaking loose 
tatives, and their organization into a separate bod- | from the restraints of honorable industry, returning 
y, precisely equivalent to the Senate, each House to his father’s domicil for support, and loafing it 
self-culture. To this end it is only needful that | possessing a check upon the other, and in all re- | about, rather than be pursuing some occupation 


sist that nothing of this sort is ESSENTIAL to the | 
great end he has or should have in view—namely, | 


he should put forth fully the powers within him, | 
and rightly mould the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded. Are the books within reach few 
and faulty? let him purchase a few of the very 
best, and study them intently and thoroughly. He 
who is truly acquainted with the writings of a very 
few of the world’s master spirits can never after 
be deemed ignorant or undeveloped. To knew in- 
timately the Bible and Shakspeare, and the ele- 
ments of history and the physical sciences, is to 
have imbibed the substance of all human knowl- 
edge. That knowledge may be presented in a 
thousand varied, graceful and attractive forms, 
and the variations may be highly agreeable and use- 
ful—nay, they are so. But, though they may im- 
prove, refine and fertilize, (so to speak,) they do 
not MAKE the MAN. If he has the elements 
within him, no future hour of solitude can be lone- 
ly, or tiresome, or profitless. The mild moun and 

e calm high stars are companionship aad in- 
struction, eloquent, of deep significance, and more 
impressive than the profoundest volumes. 

t grant that greater or more varied means of 
culture than the individual’s narrow means can 
suyply are desirable, has he not still moues of pro- 
curing them? Is he a solitary, and our goodly 
land his Isle of Juan Fernandes? Are there not 
others all around him, if not of kindied tastes and 
aspirations, at least in whom kindred aspirations 
may be awakened? May he not gather around 
him in the rudest township or vicinity some dozen 
or more of young men in whom the celestial 
spark, if not already glowing, may be kindled to 
warmth and radiance. And by the union of these, 
may not all their mutual mental wants be abund- 
antly supplied ? 

And herein is found one of the pervading advan- 
tages of the cause | would commend. The awaken- 
ed youth who has withdrawn to the seminary or 
the city may have secured his own advancement; 
but he who has remained constant to his child- 
hood’s home, its duties and associates, will pro- 
bably have attracted others to enter with him on 
the true pathway of life. The good thus accom- 
plished time may not measure. Doubtless many a 
village lyceum, many a township library, owes its 
existence to the impulse given by some poor and 
humble youth, inspired by the love of knowledge 
and of wisdom. 


IV. The great central truth which I would im- 

ss on the minds of 7 — is this—premis- 
ing a genuine energy and singleness 0: purpose— 
the sicenatenees a0 nothing, the mAn is all. 
We may be the slaves or toys of circumstance if 
we will; most men, perhaps, are so; and to these 
all circumstances are alike evil—that is, rendezed 
so, if not by rugged difficulty, then by soft temp- 
tation. But that man who truly ruleth his own 
spirit—and such there is, even among us—readil 
defies all material influences, or bends them to his 
will. Be hopeful, be confident, then, O friend! 
if thou hast achieved this great conquest, and be- 
lieve that all else shall follow in due seasg¢n. 





Orrern or THE Massacnusetts Sen- 
atE-—In lecturing before the Hamilton literary 
Association of poy on the subject of ‘The 
Jurisprudence of the Puritans,”’ P. W. Chandler, 
of Boston gave the following humorous account of 
certain difficulties in the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, which resulted in the establishment of 
the Senate of that state, asat nt constituted. 

In accordance with the charter, the Govern- 
or and assistants were elected annually by the free- 


spects constituted as now. The lecturer here re- | 
marked that the cackling of a goose saved Rome; | 
and it might be said, with equal historical truth, 
that @ pig was the futher of the J fazsachusetts Sen- 
ate. 


MoLaASSEsS FROM APPLES BY STEAMING.— 
The following excellent method for making use 
of apples for the two-fold prupose of obtaining 
molasses from them and converting the remainder 
into excellent feed for farm stock, has just been 
described tous by a friend. The apples are placed 
ina hogshead made tight for the purpose, and sub- 
jected to the operation of steam. The saccharine 
juice soon begins to ooze from them, and drops 
down to the bottom of the hogshead into the ves- 
sel, covering the bottom, placed there for the pur- 
pose, from which it passes off to the proper receiv- 


which will not only support himself, but give gra- 
tification to his worthy parents. We would say to 
every father who has such a son, be he rich or 


| poor, rather drive him to ‘‘cut his cord of wood a 


day,” than suffer him to spend his time in idle- 
ness. ‘‘An idle head is the devil’s workshop.” 
That youth, therefore, who has nothing to do, is 
very apt to become a tattler, a slanderer, anda 
liar, or something worse, and make himself the 
pest of the community in which he may reside. 





COURTS OF COMMON PLEAS AND GENERAL 
SESSIONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


When the month is printed in italic, the commen pleas only is held 
in that term. 

Albany, 2d ‘Tuesday in June and December, and 3d in March and 
September. 

Allegany, Ist Monday in February, Juce and October. 

Broome, Ist Monday in February, June and October. 

Cc gus, last ‘Tuesday in January, 3d in June, and Grst io 





ers. This juice is sub y evaporated b 

boiling. -Sour apples only have yet been experi- 
mented on in this way. The quantity of molasses | 
obtained from them is ten gallons from every fif- 

teen bushels of apples, or a gallon from a bushel 

anda half. This molasses differs from sweet ap- 

ple molasses in possessing a peculiar tart flavor. 

The apples remaining in the hogshead, being soft- 

ened and well cooked, are mixed with bread or 
meal, and thus constitute an excellent article of 
food ter hogs and cattle —Ohio Free Press. 








New move or RESUSCITATION FROM 
Drown1nG.—At the annual meeting of the Bris 
tol Humane Society on by my the society’s sil- 
ver medal was presented to Dr. Fairbrother of Clif- 
ton, for his exertions in recovering a boy who had 
been under the water in the floating harbor a quar- 
ter of an hour, and another quarter of an hour had 
elasped before the doctor could operate upon the 
body. The most remarkable feature in this case 
is the new mode by which Dr. Fairbrother suc - 
ceeded in his laudable object; namely, by closing 
the boy’s mouth with his finger, sucking off the 
foul air from the lungs throught the nostrils, and 
promoting respiration by pressing on the abdomin- 
al muscles on the sides. The usual method is to 
inflate the lungs, but it is very seldom that persons 
are recovered by this method if they have been 
longer than a few minutes under the water. 





To Protect Grain From Rats.—One of 
our subscribers wishes us to state, for the benefit 
of his brother farmers, that green elder boughs, 
scattered in and about a mow of rye or other grain, 
will effectually protect it against the depredations 
of rats. These vermin are often very troublesome 
and destructive in their ravages in the farmer’s 
barn, and if so simple a remedy will prevent their 
mischief, it should be known and remembered by 


'Y | all.—Farm. Gaz. 





Breeswax.—The neatest way, says the Farm- 
er’s Cabinet, to separate becswax from the comb 
is to tie it up in a linen or woollen cloth or bag, 
witha oy or two to keep it from floating; place 
it in a kettle of cold water, which hang over the 
fire; as the water heats, the wax melts and rises 
to the surface, while all the impurities remain in 
the bag. 





Hop FAST THAT WHICH 18 Goop.—The 
greatest blessings which can be conferred by the 
institutions of our country is in perpetuating them- 
selves. Let us not, then, be too fond of change. 





Let us look around us and prove what is of present 


October, 
Cayuga, 3d Menday in January, May and September. 
Chautauque, 2d Tuesday in February and October, and 4th in 

une, 

Chemung, 2d Tuesday in January, April, July ond October. 
Chenango, 2d Monday in February, June andOctober. 
Clinton, Ist Monday in January and October, and 2d in May. 
Columbia, 3d Monday in February and June, and 4th in Septem. 


ber. 
Cortland, 2d Tuesday in February, April and September. 
Delaware, 4th Monday in February, 3d in June, and 2d in Sep- 
ember and Pecember. 
Dutchess, Ist Monday in February and June, and last in Septem- 


ber. 

Erie, Ist Monday in March, Jane and October, and 2d in August 
and a 3 aa a 

Fxsex, 2d ‘Tuesday in January and 4pril, and last in September. 

Franklin, last Tuesday in April and rots October. 2 

Fulton, 3d Monday in January, and ist in April, August and Oc. 
tober. 

Genesee, Ist Taesday in February, and 2d in June and October. 

Gam, 2u Monday in February, last in May and Ist ia Septew- 

r. 


Hamilton, 3d Tuesday in Jane and December. 
Palen, bn Peed in Febraary, Jane and October 
efferson, last Monday in February and May, and Ist ptem- 
ber and December. J ty at 
Kings, 3d ‘Tuesday in January, April, July and October. 
Lewis, Ist Tuesday in January, and 3d in Apr.t and September. 
Livingston, last Monday in January, May and &. pt -mber. 
Madison, Ist Monday in February and Octuber, i nd 3d in June. 
Monroe, 2d Monday in March, 2d in June, and Ist ia October and 
December 
as 2d Monday in March, June, September and Decem- 
r 


New York, courts of common pleas, 3d Monday of every month; 
general sess.0us and superior court, Ist Monday in every month. 

Niagara, Ist Monday in February, Juve and September. 

Oneida, 2d Monday in February, March, Juue, September and 


r. 
aw, 4th Monday in February, May, August and Novem- 


r. 

Ontario, 3d ‘Tuesday in February, May, August and November. 

Orange, 2d Monday in Febru last in May, and Ist im Septem- 
ber and Senamiee, _ me ae 

Orleans, 2d Monday in January, June and September. 

Oswego, 3d Monday in February and September, ist in June and 


2d in . 
Otsego, Ist Mouday in February, 3d in June, and 2d in October. 
Patnam, Ist ‘Tuesday in February and 2d in September 
Quam, 3d Tuesday in February, jst in June, and last in Octo- 


Ren-selaer, last Monday in January, May and September. 
Richmond, 2d Tuesday in April, Sey ber and De b 
Rockland, ist ‘Tuesday in February, and 3d in April and Novem- 


St. Lawrence, 3d Tuesday in May, September and D 
Saratoga, 2d ‘Tuesday in April and July, and last in August and 


December. 
Schenectady, 3d Tuesday in January, last in April and 2d in Oc- 


tober 
Schoharie, ist Monday in February, June and October. 
Seneca, It ‘Tuesday in February and Octover, and 2d in May, 
Steuben, Ist Monday in March, June, September and December. 
Sufflk, ist ‘Vu -sday in January and October, and last in May. 
Sullivan, last Tuesday in January, and 2d in June and October. 
Tioga, Ist Monday in February, Jane and October. 
Tompkins, 4th Monday in January and September, and 3 in May. 
Ulster, 2d Monday in March.June, September and December. 
Warren, 2d Tuseday in February and June, 3d in April and last 


in ’ 
Washi , 2d Tuesday in March, last in May and August, and 
Ist in ember. 
Wayne, 4th Tuesday in January, May and September. 
ae dth y in May and September, and Ist in De- 
rT. 


Wyoming, Ist Monday in June and 3c in October nnd February. 
Vates, 2d Monday in February and November, and 4b in May 








by 











and August, 














THE OLD YEAR. 





The midnight bells are trowling, 
The wintry winds are howling, 
The clui beat surge is growling, 
In thunders far away ; 
And heaven and eorth are sighing, 
And drearily replying, 
* The old year lies a dying,’— 
So, so tiey seem to. say. 


The angry clowts are driven 
Across the scewling heaven, 
Tn vain the stars have striven 

‘To show their shimmering light; 
One broad and mighty shadow 
Clothes stream and hill and meadow, 
And weeded like a widow 

Droops down the gloomy night. 


Across the pathway shooting, 
‘The spectral ow! goes hooting, 
The yelping fox is footing 
His way along the moor; 
Withia the farmers’ houses 
The baying wateh dog rouses, 
‘Then streiches down and drowses, 
And dreams upon the floor. 


The roosted cock right early, 
Sings out bis summons cheerly, 
And throug’ the night air clearly 
‘The shrill notes font away ; 
And, o’er the commou peaiing, 
omes many an answering feeling 
Till now like echo stealirg 
The distant sounds decay. 


The way with snows are blocking, 
Against the casement knocking, 
The wind makes disi.al mocking 
With gusty rise and fall ; 
On creaking hinges hanging 
The garden gate is banging, 
And drearily are clanging 
The windows one and all. 


Throngh crannied hovels wheezing, 
The bitter wind goes breezing, 
Where lie old crones half freezing, 

And dread, yet long for light; 
Witbin the rich man’s chambers 
Glow bright the cheerful embers, 
And scarcely he remembers 

How goes the fearful night. 


Little children all together, 

Cling closer to each other, 

Nor mind the wintry weather, 
Within their bed so warm ; 

The good man has been praying, 

"The wood wife has been saying 

God help the traveller straying 
In such a night of storm ‘"* 
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cal, the intellectual, and the moral powers, must 
and will sink under such continued pressure ; while 
occasional intermission, such as the seventh day 
enjoins, as the bow unstrung imparts new anima- 
tion and elasticity to life when again prepared for 
action. Itis good for man not only to rest from his 
labors but to pause and reflect, in the midst of his 
toils and his trials, his amusements and his excite- 
ments. It matters not what may be his opinions 
on the origin of the day, or the obligations of its 
observance, if he but intermits his labors and is 
brought to halt in the midst of commotions, of ex- 
pectations and disappointments, his physical pow- 
ers, his moral and social relations will all feel the 
benefit. Is it not astonishing, therefore, in this 
age, which calls itsclf enlightened, and when pub- 
lic sentiment alone would correct the evils com- 
plained of, that the government alone should be 
responsible for them. It is the obligations in re- 
lation to the mail, imposed and enforced by pe- 
nalties, which alone produce and encourage Sun- 
day traveling. Itis offensive to society, it is bur- 
thensome to the officers and agents in the employ- 
ment of the rail road companies, and it-is prejudi- 
cial to the best interests of these companies. 
Those in Carolina would most cheerfully suspend 
all operations on their roads on Sundays, and thus 
relieve the officers and agents from most unplea- 
sant and oppressive duties, were they permitted 
to do so by the general government. But their 
obligations as mail contractors permit of no dis- 
cretion. It is time to awaken public sentiment to 
this all important subject—so that, co-operating 
with rail road companies, some influence may be 
produced on congress, to suspend the seven day 
service for conveying the mails, and thus correct 
the abuse of a day, the prejudicial effects of which 
will increase and be more sensibly felt with its 
continuance. It is understood that a move on this 
subject will probably be made by the rail road 
companies of this state, and it is fully expected 
that they will receive from the community all the 
countenance and support which public sentiment 
can impart. The time is propitious, when refor- 





Heap up the fire more cheerly,—- 
We'll hail the new year early, 
The old one has gone fairly.— 

A right good year and true! 
We've had some pleasant rambles, 
And merry christmas gambols, 
And roses with our brambles,— 

Adieu, old year, adieu! 


Here comes the new year duly, 
We'll give him welcome traly, 
Come, mark the score up newly,— 
‘Time flies apace away ! 
Let's meet him like a lovos, 
His brows with chaplets cover,— 
Yet bold him for a cover, 
Nor care to bid him stay! 





SUNDAY TRAVELING ON RAIL ROADS. 





Among the abuses and irregularities of the age, 
there are none which have contributed so largely 
to interrupt the social and sacred relations and of- 
fices of life, as that of rail road traveling on Sun- 
days. The injudicious direction given to the dis- 
cussion on the subject of the Sunday mails, as con- 
nected with the constitutional powers of the states 
and general government, has entirely diverted the 
community from the true and philosophical view 
of the question; and the action of the general gov- 
ernment since has inflicted a blow fatal to an in- 
stitution which, whether considered as a day of 
worship or as one of rest, has been to man the 

atest of blessings. The institution of the Sab- 
originated in the most profound knowledge 

of human nature, and the philosopher and the un- 
believer, as well as he who traces its establish- 
ment to a higher source, and to a more sacred ob- 
ject, will all pay a voluntary tribute to that seventh 
day, when God, resting from his labors, showed, 
by his example, how important it was that one 
seventh of man’s life should be devoted to rest. It 
is founded in reason, and it stands recommended 
by the constitution of man. It is as impossible for 
a machine, however perfect its mechanism, with- 
out occasional reparation, to move perpetually, as 
it would de for the human system to sustain itself 


mation of abuses is the order of the day, to begin 
with removing the greatest of abuses, to which 
probably may be traced most of those which so- 
- is now struggling to correct. Let the sound 
of the bell again remind us of the return of the 
Sabbath, and that the obligation to rest from our 
labors is as much enjoined, by the commandment, 
as is that to keep it holy. The government under 
which we live should be the last power to impose 
a different observance of the seventh day, sacred 
at least to rest— Charlston (8. C.) Courier. 





ANCIENT MAXIMS 


From the writtings of Mr. Thomas Brooks, a preacher of the 
word uf London, iu 1660, 


In spiritual things be not of his mind in Tully, 
who in a summer’s day, as he lay lazing himself 
on the grass would say—O that this were to work, 
that I could lie here and do my day labor. Thus 
many melt and waste their lives in sloth, and say— 
O that this were theway to heaven! but will use no 
means to furnish themselves with grace for such 
an enterprise. 


Do with your souls when shy of and scared with 
the thoughts of affliction or death, as you use to do 
with your beast that is given to bogle and start as 
you ride on him. When he flies back and starts 
ata oe you do not yield to his fear and go back 
—that will make him worse another tim ut you 
ride up close to that which he is afraid of, and in 
time you break him of that quality. The evil day 
is not such a scareful thing to thee that art a 
Christian, as thou shouldest start for it. Bring up 
thy heart close to it. * Show thy soul what Christ 
hath done to take the sting out of it—what the sweet 
promises are that are given on purpose to over- 
come the fear of it, oat what thy hopes are thou 
shalt get by it. These will satisfy and compose 
thy spirit, whereas the shunning the thoughts of it 
will but increase thy fear and bring thee more in- 
to bondage to it. 


A wicked cause needs a smooth orator—bad 





under incessant and unremitted toil. The physi- 


ware a pleasing chapman. 











Drink not of the Devil’s wassail, there is poison 
in the cup. His wine is a mocker; look not on it 
as it sparkles in the temptation ; what thou drink- 
est down with sweetness thou wilt be sure to bring 
up again as gall and wormwood. 


He is not a good subject that is all for what he 
can get of his prince, but never thinks what ser- 
vice he may do for him; nor he the true Christian 
whose thoughts dwell more on his own happiness 
than the honor of his God. . 


Acts 24th ch. 16th v. Here we have the holy 
man, St. Paul, at his arms, training and exercis- 
ing himself in his postures, like some soldier by 
himself, handling his pike and inuring himself be- 
fore the battle. 


Dost thou complain that Heaven’s way is rug- 
ged? be the oftener walking in it, and that will 
make it smooth. 











THE WAY TO GET ON IN THE WORLD.— 
To get on in this world you must be content to be 
always stopping where you are; to advance, you 
must be stationary ; to get up, you must keep down; 
following riches is like following wild geese, and 
you must crawl after both on your belly, the mi- 
nute you pop up your head off they go, whistli 
down the wind, and you see no more of them; if 
you have not the art of sticking by nature, you 
must acquire it by art; put a couple of pounds of 
bird lime upon your office stool, and sit upon it; 
get a chain round your leg, and tie yourself to your 
counter like a pair of shop scissors; nail yourself 
up against the wall of your place of business, like 
a weasel on a barn door, or the sign of the spread 
eagle; or what will do best of all, marry an honest, 
poor girl, without a penny, and my life for yours 
if om don’t do business! Never mind what your 
relations say ae oy talent, learning, push- 
ing, enterprise, and such stuff, when they come 
advising you of your good, stick up to them for 
the loan of a sovereign, and if ever you see them 
on your side of the street again, skiver me and 
welcome; but, to do any good, I tell you over and 
over again, you must be a sticker. You may get 
fat upon a rock if you never quit your hold of it — 
Blackwood. 





ny ep your CHILpDREN.—The follow- 
ing elegant extract ought to be read by eve - 
Ay and particularly Sn farmer: Wines 

“If the time shall ever come when this mighty 
republic shall totter, when the beacon which now 
rises in a pillar of fire, a sign and a wonder to the 
world, shall wax dim, the cause will be found in 
the ignorance of the people. If our Union is still 
to continue to cheer the hopes and animate the ef- 
forts of the oppressed of every nation, if our fields 
are to be untrod by the hirelings of despotism, if 
long days of blessedness are to attend our country 
in her career of glory, if you would have the sun 
continue to shed its unclouded rays u the 
faces of freemen, then educate all tle children in 
the land. This alone startles the tyrant in his 
dreams of power, and rouses the slumbering ener- 
gies of an oppressed people. It was intelligence 
that reared up the majestic columns of our nation- 
al glory, and this alone can prevent them’ from 
crumbling into ashes.”’ 





Cities.—The glory and happiness of a city 
consists not in the number but in the character of 
its population. Of all the fine arts in a city, the 

ndest is the art of forming noble specimens of 
uman ity. The costliest productions of our ma- 
nufactories are cheap, compared with a wise and 
good human being. A city which should practi- 
cally adopt the principle that man is woh more 
than wealth and show, would place it at the head 
of cities. A city in which men should be trained, 
worthy of the name, would become the metropo- 
lis of the earth—Dr. Channing. 





The Kentucky Farmer recommends those who 
buy ice for the day to put it into a barrel and cover 





it over with saw dust, and keep the barrel in a cool 
place. In this way ice is kept from melting. 
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| of being thrown off; i 





when this does happen, the | other professions against our native working class- 
| hangers bring up under the centre rail and restore }es, and that nothing short of a general education 
| the car to its equilibrium. The cost of the centre | could ever elevate any class to eminence or re- 
| rail, if made of iron, will be $4,000 per mile, and spectability. He alluded to the great benefits as- 
| if made of weod with an iron plate, $2,000 per | sociations for temperance reforms had conferred 
|mile. Experienced engineers have given their upon the country, and exhorted to associate action 
peewee that the additional expense of $4,000 per on the part of the mechanics to relieve themselves 
| mile for a centre rail, will more than save that from oppressive government enactments, and the 
‘amount to the company in eighteen months, in the | prejudices of which such enactments are the 





i ee eon 





_wear and tear of the carriage wheels alone, which 
| is very great on the turns of the road, having to be 
‘often supplied or replaced on the present mode of 
jtunning. This, however, is the least considera- 

It is only within the last fourteen years that rail | tion, and cannot be brought into comparison with 
roads have come into use in this country, and in | the advantages of safety to human life, and to pro 
that short period our enterprize in improving and | Perty, and the acquisition of speed. A model was 
adapting them to use, has exceeded that of all | placed in the American Institute of a contrivance 
other nations. Ninety-five rail road companies | te prevent the escape of cars from the track, which 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 21, 1843. 


RAIL ROADS AND THEIR IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 














have been incorporated, and have completed 4616 
miles of road, besides a large_number of short in 
tersecting roads not taken into account. We see 
remote regions brought into close intercommuni- 
cation by the power of steam, enabling us to pro- 
ceed at the rate of fifieen miles an hour, and to in- 
crease that peeds to fifty and even sixty miles an 


hour, but for the danger of accident by the cars | 


escaping from the track. 

It is remarked by a writer in the Merchants’ 
Magazine, that in point of magnitude our works 
are in advance of those of other nations, insomuch 
that, it will be remembered, M. Thiers, prime min- 
ister of France, has recently despatched M. Che- 
valier, a captain of engineers, to examine the 
works of our country, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the rail roads of that empire. And such 
is the repute of our engineers abroad, that, as is 
well known, Maj. Whistler has been engaged to 
superintend the great national rail road of the Rus- 
sian empire, and many others have been engaged 
by the various European governments or private 
companies. 

Yet it is obvious that great improvements are 
still to be made, in order to attain with safety the 
speed of fifty or sixty miles an hour. The most 
important disideratum to its accomplishment now 
is, some mode of confining the cars to the track. 
The frequent and serious accidents that occur from 
obtructions placed upon the track, either by ac- 
cident or design, should have led to the invention 
of some mode to obviate them, long before this; 
for it must have been obvious to the directors that 
their customs were suffering in various ways by the 
evil, and they were also constantly liable to heavy 
losses and penalties. In Maryland the company is 
accountable for all damages that occur when the 
train is proceeding at a greater rate than fifteen 
miles an hour. Notwithstanding all this, the con- 
trivances which have been devised with a view to 
obviate the difficulty, have been few and wholly 
inadequate to the end desired. 

We noticed last week the invention of Mr. Har- 
ris, which is a safety track, that can be placed on 
roads already built, and expressed a belief that 
the object might be effected in a more simple 
manner. Since then we have had an opportunity 
of examining a model of Mr. Harris’s safety 
track, which consists of a centre rail of wood or 
iron, laid between the rails, on which the cars 
run; hangers are attached to the bottom of each 
car, coming down under the flanges of the centre 
rail, and fitted with friction rollers, which run 
clear except when the car rises and is in danger 


proposed to suspend a hanger in the centre of each 
car, with four arms in the form of an X to come 
down with the ends under the flanges of the T 
track as they now have them, the hangers to be 
regulated by a screw in the centre so as to expand 
or contract with an horizontal roll on each arm or 
hanger. The objection to this plan is, the rolls 

cannot come directly under the flanges of the 
wheel, on account of the flanges of the wheel com- 
ing below the flanges of the rail, if placed on the 
inside of the rail, and if placed in the centre of the 
car it is no safety, as the track is liable to spread, 
and let the cars between the rails, and if placed on 
the outside the zigzag motion of the cars is so 
great that the flanges of the track would be no 
guide, and any obstruction placed upon the track 
operates as a purchase to break the track immedi- 
ately in two, as the wheel would bear down in 
one place and the hanger lift up in another. 

A model of the safety track can be scen at Mr. 
Harris’s, in the basement of the Albany Exchange, 
where all who feel interested are invited to call 
and examine it. 








MR. SQUIER’S LECTURE. 





The lecture of Mr. E. G. Squier before the Me- 
chanic’s association on Thursday evening, on the 
“* Condition of the Laboring Population of America 
and their true interests,” fully came up to the high 
anticipations which his former success in New 
York, Brooklyn and elsewhere, had led us to ex- 
pect. His subject, says a correspondent of the 
American Citizen, was well conceived, and hap- 
pily illustrated. He showed that whatever of dis- 
tinction there was between classes in this country, 
there was nothing of it attributable to the form of 
government under which we live, unless it results 
from the better intellectual culture of the more dis- 
tinguished class. The situation of the laboring 
classes of Europe was thrillingly pictured, and the 
causes distinctly shown why the millions were ex- 
isting in misery and want, whilst the few were 
rolling in wealth and pampered luxury, and con- 
trasted the two systems of society of the old and 
new worlds and their tendercies to elevate or de- 
press the population of each. He showed that by 
ASSOCIATE EFFORT alone could any class of 
community effect the reforms and correct the abu- 
ses of misgovernment and oppression which might 
weigh upon them—that much of the want of ‘< re- 
spectability”’ of labor in this country was inherited 
from the old—that the constant influx of pauper 
emigrants continued to add to the prejudice of 








cause. 

Mr. S. was listened to by an attentive, although 
not large audience—the rain and several other 
causes operating against a full attendance. He is 
an easy writer, with a happy fancy in illustration, 
and a good speaker, and will be likely to make 
himself a pleasing and useful lecturer. 





RIOTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 





The daily papers for the last few days have 
teemed with accounts of the riots in Philadelphia, 
and though we possess a safe credulity in regard 
to newspaper reports, especially in these days of 
news-dearth, and are disposed to allow considera- 
ble latitude for the vividness of letter writer’s and 
newsmonger’s fancies, yet there can be no doubt 
that these disturbances are of a very serious cha- 
racter. We are not qualified to judge, as the law- 
yers say, of the merits or demerits of this case, but 
it appears to us that great blame must attach itself 
to all parties concerned more especially to those 
who are looked upon as conservators of the public 
peace. While we would offer no apology for the 
outrageous conduct of the weavers, we must be al- 
lowed to say that as far as our observation has ex- 
tended, in matters of this kind both in the city of 
Brotherly (?) Love and elsewhere, the conduct of 
blustering officials with their insolent and impu- 
dent manners, has tended more than any thing else 
to excite and inflame the multitude to madness and 
deeds of violence, and that disturbances which a 
calm manly bearing, and dignified but decisive 
action would have quieted almost instantly, have 
by this means been increased to such a degree 
that nothing could check the temporary insanity. 
The voice of one cool, collected man, in affairs of 
this kind, is of more avail than a hundred bayo- 
nets—the glitter of arms seldom fails, among a 
free people, to raise a spirit which the art of the 
conjurer cannot lay. 

This, however, has nothing to do with the origin 
of the disturbance, which was, as well as we can 
gather from the various accounts which reach us, 
in the expressed determination on the part of some 
of the manufacturers, weavers, to reduce the 
wages of their journeymen. Most refused to sub- 
mit to such a reduction, in which they were per- 
fectly right, while the remainder complied, which 
they also had a perfect right to do, if they saw fit. 
Societies were formed and resolutions adopted, on 
the part of the majority; and if they had stopped 
here they would have done well, but in going fur- 
ther and endeavoring to compel the others to come 
into their measures, they were wrong. 

Now we must protest against the practice of 
employers taking advantage of the nescesities of 
the persons employed by them, to reduce the 
wages of labor, an act which in ordinary cases the 
laborers are perfectly right in peaceably resisting. 
But in many cases constant employment, on the 
part of those who have large families, is essential 
to their support from day to day, and it can hardly 
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be expected, it would be bad policy for them to 
stop—and it would be wrong to attempt compul- 
sion. The only course we can see to be pursued 
in such an event, is that the remainder should con- 
tribute to the support of those who cannot afford to 
stop—and not use force to compel them to do so; 
and then no wrong would be committed. In the 
words of Crockett, ‘‘ be sure you’re right, and 
then go ahead.” 





Geneva ApDverTISER.—This paper has 
been greatly enlarged and improved, and devotes 
a page to the interests of mechanics. We hope to 
see it sustained by the mechanics of that district. 
There should be a similar paper in every county. 
There are enough to sustain it, if they could be 
persuaded that their own interests were promoted 
by patronizing such papers. But it is only one in 
a hundred that can afford it—as though you were 
asking charity of them. They do rot know that 
any information can be derived from such a source 
that will put the few shillings required into their 


pockets again. 





Maine Mecnanics’ Convention.—The 
Mechanics’ association of Gardner, Me., have ex- 
tended an invitation to the mechanics of that state 
to hold a general convention at Gardiner, on the 
9th of August next, for the purpose of deliberating 
upon measures for the elevation of the mechanic. 





Inon.—We wish to call the attention of iron 
manufacturers to the article of our correspondent 
T., with a view to elicit some information on the 
subject from those who have added experience to 
theory. 





BurraLo Mecuanics’ AssociatTion.—At 
the annual meeting of this association on the 3d 
inst., the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—O. G. Steele, president; F. H. 
Root, E. R. Jewett,vice-presidents; W.S. Levake, 
cor. secretary; J. P. Hall, recording secretary ; 
George Jones, treasurer; A. Cutler, J. W. Davock, 
W. F. Tucker, W. B. Dodd, Thos. H. Wright, 
managers. 





Syracuse MECHANIC’s ASSOCIATION.— 
At the annual meeting of this association on the 
4th inst., the following presons were elected of- 
ficers for the ensuing year; Joseph Barber, presi- 
dent; Henry Agnew, V. president; C. F. Willis- 
ton, Rec. Sec’y; E. T. Hayden, Cor. Sec’y; 
Thomas Bennit, treasurer; D. C. Smith, W. John- 
son, L. Alvord, directors. 

We find the following remarks in the Syracuse 
Standard in relation to the society. 


A brief statement of the condition of the Associ- 
ation may be interesting to our brethren in other vill- 
ages and cities in the State, and also to the mecha- 
nics of our own village who have not yet joined the 
society. 

The Association has been in existence three months, 
during which time meetings have been held weekly— 
At these meetings, various and intetresting questions 
have been discussed, and occasional essays have been 
read by members of the society. , 

The object of the society is to produce a cordial co- 
operation and fellow feeling among its members—to 
call into action and vigor the mental powers of each, 
enabling the mechanic to appreciate mure fully his 
own strength, rights and datics. 

The terms of membership are,—$1 Initiation fee ; 
and quarterly payments or 25 cts. 

The finances of the society are in a flovrishing 
condition. The quarterly dues have been sufficient, 
(within a fraction) to defray the expenses of the last 











three months, leaving the Initiation Fund nearly full. 
It rests with the Mechanics of our village to say 
whether, in numbers, energy and influence, the Syra- 
cuse Mechanics’ Association, shall equal any other of 
its kind in the State. 





TRON. 


Mushet’s* theory (which is sustained by many 
experiments) in regard to the amount of carbon in 
various kinds of cast iron is as follows. That No. 
1 (the softest quality) pig iron contains the great- 
est quantity of carbon, and No. 3 (the hardest 
quality) the least. Whereas Dr. Ure in his ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Manufactures” states upon the 
authority of Karsten, the celebrated German chem- 
ist, and with whom in this opinion he concides, 
that No. 1 pig iron has the least, and No. 3 the 
most carbon. As will be observed the one is a di- 
rect contradiction of the other. The question im- 
mediately arises which of the two theories is most 
to be relied upon? 1 incline to that of the form- 
er (Mushet) and for these reasons, first, In the de- 
carbonizing of cast iron, i. e., the converting it in- 
to wrought or malleable iron, by the puddling pro- 
cess, itis found that the No. 3 is much more readi- 
ly brought to “‘ natur,” which is the depriving it of 
its carbon, than the No. 1. Now as this process 
is the extracting of the carbon which the iron has 
imbibed during its reduction from the ore, the in- 
ference is plain, that the iron which has the least 
carbon is the most easily decarbonized, and best 
adapted, ceteris paribus, for this purpose. Second- 
ly, When No. 1 pig iron is melted and poured thin 
upon a large surface, thus exposing a great portion 
of its particles to the action of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, it becomes in a measure, decarboni- 
zed and approaches to the quality of No. 3. Third- 
ly, In the melting of No. 3 pig iron in the air fur- 
nace, which process is similar to that pursued in the 
first stages of puddling, I have found that, by reason 
of the furnace not having been properly charged, 
ora good heat not having been obtained, the sur- 
face of the iron, from its long exposure to the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere , becomes decarbonized and 
ina measure malleable, and is thus prevented from 
melting. This never occurs in melting No. 1 pig 
iron by the same process, as its greater amount of 
carbon causes it to melt with greater facility, and 
prevents its surface from being converted into the 
malleable state. 

I have conversed with many intelligent practi- 
cal manufacturers of iron, and have found some to 
agree and others to disagree with me in this opin- 
ion. Supposing that your paper may circulate 
among many persons whose business and long ex- 
perience have rendered them acquainted with the 
character of this metal, of which, although most 
used, the combinations have been less satisfactori- 
ly ascertained than those of any other; and hoping 
that they will favor you with their opinions on this 
subject, I send you the present communication. 

. - 

* “ Papers on iron and steels by David Mushet.”’ 





INTELLIGENCE, 


As several young men of Bethany were sawing 
wood with a revolving saw, propelled by six horse 
power, on Tuesday last, the iron wheel burst, and a 
peice weighing about 30 pounds, struck one of the 
young men, a son of George Lathrop, Esq. aged 24 
years, in the shoulder, burising him so severelv as to 
cause his death in a few hours.—Batavia Adv, 
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Judgements to the amount of $80,000 have been 
rendered against the P'anters’ Bank of Natchez,Miss., 
at the late term of the Lawrence co Circuit Court, 
upon the ground of the Bank’s extorting usury. 





An ox was exhibited yesterday in State street, 
weighing thirty five hundred pounds—his height was 
five feet eight inches. He was raised in New Hamp- 
shire, without any extra feeding —Boston Mercantile 
Journal. 





On the morning of the 21st December, the pai! and 
tub factory belonging to Mr Nelson How, was burnt. 
Loss between $2000 and $3000. Insured in the 72tna 
company $1000.—Keene Sentinel. 





The dry house of the Ware manufacturing com. 
pany was consumed by fire on Wednesday evening 
last. Loss $2000, and no insurance, 





The Rev. Mr. Streeter, who is well known in Bos- 
ton as “‘a priest of Hymen,”’ stated in his discourse 
on Sunday that he had married, during the past year, 
118 couples—and during his ministry, in all, 1831 
couples. 





“Venus Goggins,’’ an old colored woman, died at 
Pottsville, Pa., on Thursday, aged 103 years. She 
retained her faculties, both mental and physical, toa 
most extraordinary degree, and was able to walk 
about town until within four or five days of her 
death. 





The dwelling house of Mr. Jonathan Eastman of 
Norway, Maine, was totally consumed. by fire on 
Wednesday of last week. Mr. Eastman, who is 90 
years of age, and very infirm, would probably have 
perished in the flames, had not his wife, a woman of 
70 years, taken him in her arms and carried him toa 
place of safety. She f.oze her feet in her endeavors 
to get her husband away from the danger. Nothing 
was saved. Mr. Eastman had been clerk of the 
town for more than forty years, and had in his house 
all the town records, which were destroyed. The 
fire took from ashes being placed in a wooden vessel. 
—Yankee Blade. 





The ship Bowditch, of Providence, R. I., sailed on 
a whaling voyage in July, 1841, and in thirteen 
months from the time of her sailing, she took on 
board 3,500 barrels of oil, and bone for the amount of 
$10,000, and ‘put away for home.” The oil and 
whalebone constituting her cargo is valued, at the 
present prices, at $50,000. She was fitted for a three 
years’ voyage, and the captain has disposed of his 
surplus provisions to other whaling ships in the Pa- 
cific, at high prices. 





A machine for cutting ice is now in operation at 
Philadelphia, which, the Inquirer says, ‘ploughs it 
up.” It is described as an immense structure. The 
proprietors have just built an ice bouse capable of 
holding 6,000 or 7,000 tons. 





Eighteen thousand three hundred and fortyseven 
persons have applied for the benefit of the bankrupt 
law, in the United States. 

The Railroad bridge on the Housatonic Road, near 
Sheffield, Ct, was carried away, we learn, by the 
freshet on Tuesday night, which obliges passengers 
to take stages for 6 miles, and necessarily causes 
delay. 





Considerable damage has been done by the recent 
freshet at Ithaca, Almost all the bridges in the neigh- 
borhood of that village crossing the Cascadilda creek 
have been carried away. 
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The evidences of extreme poverty and acute dis- 
tress, says the Spirit of the Times, Philadelphia, 
stare us terribly every day in the face. Yesterday 
several persons begged one of our magistrates to send 
them to prison to save them from the pangs of hunger, 
and on Tuesday we saw a very handsome woman 
coax the Mayor to commit her to Moyamensing for 
the same reason. 








A Kentucky paper announces as an important fact 
to hemp-growers, that a process has been discovered 
by which hemp can be made as white as snow, so 
that it may be used in manufacturing the finest and 
whitest paper, and expressing a belief that hemp 
waste, which can be furnished at two cents a pound. 
will, ere long, be sought after by paper-makers to 
supply the place of linen rags. 


The Lenox Eagle of Thursday says that Brainard’s 
bridge, which is on the road to Albany, about eigh- 
teen miles from Pittsfield, has been swept away. 


When the present sultan of Turkey came to the 
throne, his aunt presented him with thirty beautiful 
Georgians and Circassians, she had selected and edu- 
cated expressly for him. 





The St. Louis Gazette states that the steamer 
Lighter, which has been ice-bound at Grand Island, 
caught fire a few days since, and was consumed. 
The Lighter was owned in Pittsburg, and has been 
running in the Illinois river trade during the low wa- 
ter. 


On the two articles tobacco and ardent spirit, Great 
Britain spends $125,000,000 annually. 





Iron was first made in this country in 1715, in Vir- 
ginia. In New York, Orange county, a furnace was 
erected in 1751, and 1500 tons of pig and 1000 of bar 
made annually. The great iron chain, that crossed 
the Hudson during the revolution, each link of which 
weighed 140 pounds, wes made there. Peter Town- 
send made the first cannon in this state there, in 1816. 
In the United States, 1840, there was made 347,400 
tons of pig iron; twenty years ago, Great Britain 
made only 400,000 tons; now she makes 1,258.78] 
tons.—Roch. Democrat. 





Death of the last of the Acadians in Canada.—That 
venerable patriarch (say the Minerve) Alexis Chenet, 
a native of Acadia, died at St. Denis, on the 12th 
instant, at the advanced age of 106 years. He was 
one of those who saw at an early age, all his country- 
men driven from their birth-place, and carried to 
those British colonies now the United States. He 
was himself put on board an English frigate, and 
served 12 years asa seaman. He obtained his dis- 
charge in England and came to Canada in hope to 
find some of his family. He fixed his residence at 
St. Denis at the age of 25, in 1761, he cut the first tree 
with his own hands, and cleared the fourth conces- 
sion of this parish. He has left nine childred and 71 
great grand children —Monireal Herald. 


One hundred and fifty men are now at work upon 
a job within a hundred miles of this city, for their 
meals and shoes for the winter !—N. Y. Com. Adv. 

A thief without a hat, while pushing his way out 
of a church in the midst of a crowd, snatched a 
splendid hat from under the arm of a spooney, who 
in feeling it was going cried out “ some one has taken 
my hat!” The thief immediately put the stolen hat 
on his own head, and pressing it down with both his 
hands, said “I defy any one to take mine,” and every- 
body let him pass without the least suspicion.—Sun- 


day Mercury. 
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The population of New York city is now 312,710, 
having increased more than 100,000 within ten years. 
The average rate of increase in the city is a trifle over 
51 per cent. for every period of ten years since 1800, 
while that of the country at large is a little short of 
34 per centum. 





We find in the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, the 
following list of embezzlements, which have come to | 
light within the past year: | 


1. Cashier of the Commercial Bank, say $50,000 


2. Thos. Lloyd, collector of city revenue 100,000 | 
3. Jas. T. Schermerhorn, secretary of | 
Ocean Insurance Campany 150,000 
4. John Ahern, mayor’s clerk 50,000 | 
5. James Ward, first marshal 50,000 | 
6. Pollock, clerk in bank of America 20,000 


7. E. P. Nicoll secretary of the New York | 
Life and Trust Company 250,000 | 





570 000 





LEATHER, O1L, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willeontinue the above business at his old stand, and having 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in thecities of New-York, Partapetrima, and Atsany, and ; 
having in his employ first rate workmen, be is enabled to supply 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most reasona 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the following are incladed in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Bridle, Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, Philadelphia 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Lining Hides, do. Top 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Liver Oil, 
Currier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
Upper Leather, do. Calf Skins, Keen’s Philadelphia do., Seal and 
Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Green, 
White and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Skins, 
White Alam Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Morocco, 
Colored Goat and Sheep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all num. 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind | 





st &e. , 
. B. Anassortment of Suok Maxer’s Finxpixes will be kept 


o) hand, 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String, and 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order. Albany, iri). 





Wood Engraving and Designing. 


E FORBES is prepared to attend to all business of the above 
« description at the Sculplure Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 





Bes BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
golden ledger, $2 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: PLAIN, EXTRA and surER 
exTRa—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 
pl for fi ing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on the most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 

N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 27. 














To Cabinet-Makers and Upholsterers. 
ue FRY, No. 40 State street, Importer of Cutlery and 
\F Hardware, keeps constantly on hand a good assortment of 
HAM SEATING and CURLED HAIR, together with a com- 
plete assortment of Cabinet Makers’ Hardware, which is offered 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


PIRIN TIN G, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 








SUCH AS 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS, xC., 
Neatly and Expeditiously E: d at the Lowest Prices, 
BY 


Se 2. oe. eS ek ee ee 
At the Office of the Mecnanic, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


> All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 





Terms for vot. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, baving the 
paper sent in one package, ®1 each per snnum. in advance, 

To clubs of not less than 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, ia ad- 
vance. ‘ 

Single subscribers $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associations, sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at $1 per 
annum, in advance. 

All papers di d at the expiration of the time paid for, 
unless previously renewed. 


BIN DING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 





7 DAVID THOMAS BISBER, whose transactions as 
agent for this paper and some others are sufficiently notorious, we 
understand is located in Syracuse. The public are caution d 
agaiust having ay transactions with him for this paper. 


File-Cutting. 


OHN RUSSELL, No. 10 Beaver street, manufactares to or- 

der Files of every kind, Also, old Files recut in the best man- 
ner and on short notice. He offers the following testimonials 
from those who have used his Files. 


Albany, %th Sept,, 1242.—Te whom it may concern. Having 
(for the last sixteen months) used constantly and indeed almost 
exclusively, John Russel’s Sew Files, it gives me great pleasure 
to recommend the same to all users and dealers. 

To consumers I need say no more, as they can sce, try and 
judge for themselves. But to merchants I would more particu- 
larly recommend them, as there is to my certain knowledge so 
many spurious article in market which are entirely useless except 
for sale and that only once. T. W. 1. GROVES, 

Drom the well known house of Richard Groves & Sons, 
Sheffield, Eng. 


Albany, Aug. 2d, 1941.—This may certify that I have been ia 
the practice of using John Russell's Recut Files, and am per- 
suaded from the use of them, that they cannot be surpassed in no 
couutry, as far as my knowledge extends. 8S. TOPPING. 


Albany, March 22d, 1911.—This is to certify that I have ased 
the Files that have been recut end tempered by Mr. John Russell 
of this city, and can with confidence say that they have done as 
much service, and were in every cee as Far as the same Files 
when new. ALBERT DWELLE, Machinist. 


Albany, Nov. 11th, 1540.—! do hereby certify that I have usec! 
Mr. John Russell's Files in my shop for the last eight months, ane 
have found them equal if not superior to any imported File 1 ever 
used, J. D.W. WEMPLE. 





Albany, ane. 2d, 1841.—This is wo certify that we have used 
Files cat by Mr. John Russell, and have found them to be super i- 
or, both as to cutting and lasting, to any uoported files that we 
have used for some vears past. 

JOHN 8. PARRY, Planemaker. 
CHS. CALVERLEY, Saw Filer. 

Schenectady. Sept. 1Sth, IS42.—We hereby certify that Mr. John 
Russell of Albany, has re-cut 24 dozen taper fiies for us, and we 
consider them worth 50 per cent. more than any new files we can 
buy. Mr. Russel can cut and temper files so as to adapt them to 
any particular use, and in that alove bis files have a decided ad- 
vantage We have used almost every stamp of English files, and 
we give Mr. Russell’s files a decided preterence over any kind we 
have ased. F. MH. HAMILTON & Co.. 

Manufacturers of Wood Screws, Springville Works. 


FIRE ENGINES !! 


1 subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an ex- 
tensive scale, Fire Engines of various patterns, to suit pur- 
chasers, and they do not hesitate to recommend their Engines as 
decidedly superior to any now in use. 
fi Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting reds, which they have improved in the com- 
straction of the brakes and the application of the 
give them a decided advan over those now in use, ‘They also 
manvfactare Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which bas al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to all others. 


Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use : 
‘Those designed 








For 40 men, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambers, @850 
a - oo Albany “ _ 1-4 . 700 
. @* “Common ». 3 sad 600 
“s°¢ “ NN. Yorkeity * 61-2 sad 550 
pp * “ Small 51-2 “ 450 


These prices are one hundred dollars below what engines have 
formerly been sold for, but they are reduced to suit the times. 

The above prices can be reduced 850, by dispensing with the 
tower and goose neck and passing the water through the forward 
end of the machine. ‘The utility of such an engine is fully equal 
ver other form, but its appearance is not quite so good. 





Business, Visiting and Wedding Cards, 
XECUTED in a superior style on very short notice, and at 
New York Prices. Forwardimg Merchants and others who 
have been aceustomed to incur extra trouble to save expense, by 
ing to New York for their cards, can now be accommoda 
ication of elbow 


Aibany at the same prices. By the scientific 
machine, we 


grease to the Yankee Card Press, that unriv 
are enabled to eclipse gas, steam and elect in speed 
and power, and challenge ition from any quarter. A west- 
em ae returni _ a _ nly or can have his 
cards printed here whi engineer is getting up steam to 

ceed! The latest and most fashionable t t~ Visiting oa 


in | furnish an engine w 


u 
Factory ines and Forcing Pamps of ull md 
zes; Suction and Leading Hose to order, both rivetted and sewed, 
ee and might furnish mang 
ey have in siness © years, Tish 
testimonials of workmanship, &c., but as purchasers are 
supposed to preler judging. for th ives, will 
desired, and if on trial it is not fully equal 
in respects to the best engines now in use, they will take ® 
away without charge. Having an unlimited water power situated 
at the head of sloop navigation on the Hudson river, and near the 
junction of the Champlain and Erie canal, with a rail road em 
uecting east with Boston and west with Buffalo, our facilities a a 
ae $ fe fi wpb yop ye 
at any season year, and with t test ar: 
greatest promptness 


bs =5 











Wedding Cards and Notes of Invitation, Tickets for Concerts, 
Balls and Exhibitions, &c. &c. J. MUNSELL, 
street, Albany. 


despatch at the 
L. BUTTON & Co. 
Waterford, Saratoga Co., N.Y. 
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MISCELLANY. 
The following appears in a Pliladelphia paper, un- 
der the head of ‘‘Grand Scheme of Emigration.” 


It is a curious performance throughout, and the con- 
cluding lines have a very characteristic drollery : 


The Brewers should to Malt-a go, 
The Loggerheads to Sicily ; 

The Quakers to the Friendly Isls, 
The Fur-riers all to Chili. 

The little brawling, squalling babes, 
That break our nightly rest, 

Should be packed off to Baby-lon— 
To Lap-land or to Brest. 


From Spithead, cooks go o’er to Greece; 
And while the miser waits 

His passage to the Guinea coast, 
Spendthrifts are in the straits. 

Spinsters should to the Needles go, 
Wine-bibbers to Burgundy ; 

Gourmands should lunch at Sandwich Isles, 
Wags at the bay of Fun-dy. 


Musicians hasten to the sound, 
The surpliced priest to Rome, (roam) 
While still the race of hypocrites 
At Cant-on are at home. 
Lovers should hasten to Good Hope, 
To some Cape Horn is plain; 
Debtors should go to O-hi-o, 
And sailors to the Maine. 


Tha bachelors to the United States, 
Maids to the Isle of Man, 

Let Gardner’s all to Botany go, 
And shoe-blacks to Japun, 

Thus emigrate, and misplaced man 
Will then no longer vex us ; 

And all that aint provided for 
Had better go to Texas. 





Femate De.icacy.—Above every other fea- 
ture which adorns the female character, delicacy 
stands foremost within the province of good taste. 
Not that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 
something to be ashamed of, which makes merit 
of a blush, and simpers at the false construction its 
own ingenuity has put upon an innocent remark ; 
this spurious kind of delicacy is as far removed 
from good taste as from good feeling and good 
sense; but the high minded delicacy which main- 
tains its pure and undeviating walk, alike 
amongst women as in the society of men, which 
shrinks from no necessary duty, and can speak, 
when required, with seriousness and kindness, of 
things at which it would be ashamed to smile or 
to blush—that delicacy which can give alms with- 
out display, and advice without assumption, and 
which pains not the most humble or susceptible 
being in creation. 


Miseries oF InDoLENCE.—None so little 
enjoy life, and are such a burden to themselves as 
those who have nothing to do. The active only 
have the true relish of life. He who knows not 
what it is to labor, knows not what it is to enjoy. 
The idle know nothing of it. It is exertion that 
renders rest delightful, and sleep sweet and undis- 
turbed. That the happiness of life depends on 
the regular prosecution of some laudable pu 
or calling, which engages, helps, and enlivens all 
our powers; let those bear witness who, after 
spending years in active usefulness, retire to en- 
joy themselves. They are a burden to themselves. 


Picktep Eces.—An industrious farmer’s 
wife, residing at Shipton, near Andover, among a 
variety of other pickles which she introduces an- 
nually into her store room, preserves pickled eggs. 
The process which she uses in curing them is very 
simple. When she has a large stock of eggs on 
hand she boils some six or seven dozen till they 
become hard. She then divests them of the shell, 
and puts them into large jars, pouring upon them 
scalding vinegar, saturated with ginger, garlic, 
whole pepper and allspice. This pickle is an ad- 
mirable aid to cold meat, and is, in the winter 
months, regarded asa perfect farm house luxury. 
—English paper. 
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Almanac for January. 














First Quarter, 8th day, 3h. 21m. aft. 
Full moon, 16th day, 3h. 32m. morn. 
Last Qr. 22d day, 8h. 6m. aft. 

New moon 30th day, 7h. 3m. morn. 





























D’s|D’s | Sun ) Sun , Len.) Equa.) Moon Moon 
Mo| Wk rise. | sets. days.| time. |r. & s./ south. 
1| A |7 34/4 268 52\a3 43: sets | aft. \ys 
2 |Mo|7 33/4 27|8 54\ 4 11| 6 43) 1 35) 
3|Tu|7 33:4 27/8 54) 4 40] 7 49; 2 20 
4|Wel7 32/4 28/8 565 7| 8 52|3 2 
5/Th|7 32/4 28!8 56) 5 35! 9 50) 3 44/3¢ 
6 |Fri!7 31/4 298 58) 6 1/10 51) 4 25 
7 |Sat |7 31/4 29/8 58) 6 28/11 50) 5 4lop 
8 | A \7 30/4 309 0} 6 54|morn.| 5 44 
9 |Moj7 29|4 31/9 2) 7 19) 0 50) 6 28 
10!Tu |7 29|4 31!9 2| 7 44 1 52| 7 14 
11 |We|7 28)4 32:9 4,8 8| 255/8 5 
12 |Th/7 27|4 33.9 6| 8 31] 3 59) 8 58in 
13 |Fri|7 26)4 34|9 8] 8 54) 4 59) 9 56 
14 |Sat|7 25/4 35.9 10) 9 16) 5 54/10 53 
15 | A |7 25/4 35,9 10) 9 38) 6 42/11 50)m 
16 |Mo!7 24|4 369 12! 9 59! rises.!morn. 
17 |Tu |7 23:4 37|9 14:10 19| 6 42| 0 47/Q 
18 |We|7 22/4 38/9 16)10 39) 7 58) 1 40 
19|Th |7 21/4 39/9 18/10 58] 9 14] 3 31)my 
20 |Fri|7 20/4 40/9 20/11 16/10 27| 3 22 
21 |Sat|7 19,4 41/9 22/11 33/11 43) 4 11)= 
22| 4 |7 18.4 42/9 24|11 50\morn.| 5 3 
23 |Mo!7 17.4 43/9 26/12 5) 0 54) 5 56/1 
24)Tuj7 16.4 44'9 28)12 21; 2 8: 6 51 
25 |We|7 15|4 45\9 30/12 35| 3 15| 7 47/7 
26 |Th \7 14|4 46)9 32|12 48) 4 16) 8 43 
27 \Fri|7 13)4 47|9 34:13 1] 5 8] 9 38lys 
28 |Sat|7 12/4 48/9 36/13 13] 5 52/10 31 
29! 4 |7 11/4 49/9 38|13 24] 6 27/11 20 
30'Mo|7 9/4 51/9 42}13 35) sels. | aft. |x 
31/Tu l7 8,4 52/9 44|13 44! 6 29! 0 50 























Ata time whea Claverhouse’s dragoons, so fa- 
miliar to the readers of ‘‘Old Mortality,’? were 
overrunning Scotland and committing the most 
horrid excesses, an old man and his sun Johnnie 
were reading in Revelations—‘‘ and I saw in heav- 
ena at—dragoon.”’ 

**Hoot, awa’! Johnnie, man, that ’s not right, 
its dragon.” 

‘“‘Ah! faith! and wha should ken best aboot 
that, and I got the buik and reding myself ?”’ 

**] dinna care for that,” said the old man, ‘I 
hae read it fifty times, and I say its dragon; who 
ever heard of a dragoon being in that good place, 

Johnnie ?” 

‘* Weel, father, but it says this was a wonder.”’ 

** Weel, Johnnie, it may be sae, but it was none 
of Claverse’s troop, ony way.’’ 

Excuse ror ABSENCE FROM ScHOoL.— 
Auurchin being detained from school one day, by 
his mother, was furnished with the following ex- 
cuse for absence, on returning to school, which ex- 
plains the cause of his detention—‘‘ Kepathometo- 
goataterin.”’ 


Pratonic Love.—‘What,”’ said a lady, “‘ do 
you think of Platonic love?” 

‘* Madam,” said the gentleman, very solemnly, 
**T think, like all other tonics, it is very excit- 
ing.”’ 


A Matuematician.—‘O dear,” blubbered 
out an urchin who had just been suffering from the 
Sag of the birch—‘‘O my! they tell me 
about forty rods making a furlong, but I can tell a 
bigger story than that. Let ’em get such a plaguy 
lickin’ as I’ve had and they’Il find out that one rod 
makes an acher!”’ 











JATENT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 
ING, Office on F street, between 7th and Sth streets, opposite 
the Patent Ofice, Washington City, D. C.—The subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the patent office (where he for some time 
superintendedthe restoration of patents destroyed by fire in 1836) 
to devote himself to the preparation of specifications and drawings, 
aud all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for useful 
inventions cither in this country or Europe. His experience in 
theoretical and practical mechanics, together with an intimate 
knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, ut 
home and abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty and 
utility of i bmnitted to his inati and as patents 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the alleged 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the established 
jaws of science, he will be able to furnish all the information ne- 
cessary to avoid the expense of making application for patents 
which could not be granted. 
Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be able to 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 
papers for that purpose, 

A model for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo- 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a short 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers and 
drawings will be prepared and forwarded to the applicant for exe- 
cution, thereby obviating the expenses consequent upon a Journey 
to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in re- 
ference to infringements of pateots, or defence against suits for in- 
fri such as piling and arranging evidence, &c. 

To individual panies wishing to procure drawings and 
| estimates of machinery, or buildings, for manufactories, on the 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; a 
should it be required, will locate and superintend structures 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, he 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, being 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhaps the best 
location for such a purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissioner of 
patents, when voluminous, free of postage, and models sent to the 
collectors of the principal ports, will also come free of expense, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereof by letter, which in all 
cases must be post paid. All applications for information relating 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five dollars; charges 
for other business transactions will be made according to their 
J. JAMES GREE NOUGIL 


Certificate of Hox. H. L. Extsworvn, Commissioner of Patents. 
Parent Orrice, Nov. 20:u, 1842. 
_ Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been employed 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1936, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
| resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him as a gen- 
, tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly qualified 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of mecha 
nical science, the progress of the arts, and patent improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of this 
office. tieNry L. ELLSWORTH. 
Rererences.—Hon. 8. Prentiss, of Vt., U. S. Senate; Hon. J. 
P. soe of Md., U. S. House of Rep.; Hon. Jobn C. Clark, 
of N. Y., U. S. House of Rep.; Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice, 
D.C. J. W. Wand, Esq., Chief Clerk, Patent Ofice; C. M. 
Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Patent Office. 
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Encourage American manufacture—under this we prosper. 
W EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dura- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 
tist church. N. B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
short notice. 47 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office Will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac- 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local agents are authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions and money for this paper. 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 12 Ann street, New York. 

ames Hegeman, Troy P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles 
J. M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas, White, Auburn 
J. B. Gilson, Waterford Chas, Coy, Canandaigua 
Jacob J. Deforest, Schenectady Johr Williams, Cazenovia 
Jas. Goddard, Traxton 
M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
Luther Moore, Rochester 
T. S. Hawks, Buffalo 
Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
E. G. Chapin, Litile Falls 
. A. Spencer, Canastota 


Andrew Hanna; Utica 

N. G. Brown, Milltown 

J. M. Brown, Cohoes 

S. Lewis, Honeoye 

E. 'T. Hayden, Syracnse 

D. B. Prince. Rome 

R. Stone, Newark 

W, H. Parker, Cortland Village. 
Postmasters will forward subscriptions and money free of ex- 

pense, as the law authorizes them to do. 


’ T(t —Every kind of letter press printiog 
PR I NT I N G. will be done to order = aon notice 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visiting and wedding cards executed in a supe- 
rior style on an hour's notice. New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphlets; hand bills of every size and style; circulars, 
bill heads, &c. &c. 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 








IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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